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A 


America, contemporary literature of, 274, 593—theology, 7b.—natural 
science, 277—political and social science, 278, 597—history, 281, 605 
—biography, 283—travels, 7b., 608—essays and poetry, 285— 
fiction, 7. 


B 


Balzac and his writings, 199—popularity of Balzac, 200—translations 
of French novels, 201—scarcity of realist:: fiction in France before 
Balzac, 202—romanticism, 203—childhood and youth of Balzac, 


204—his early productions, 205—the “ Physiology of Marriage,” 
206—Eugénie Grandet, &c., 208—reality of Balzac’s novels, 209— 
his system, 210—value of details, 213—disciples of Balzac, 214. 


C 
Criminals, young, 137—slowness of mankind to recognise the true 
principle of criminal law, 7b.—individual action outruns government 
measures, 139—resolutions of the committee concerning transporta- 
tion, 140—Sir W. Molesworth’s motion, 7b.—-evils of transportation, 
141—-John Pounds, 142—ragged schools, 143—Birmingham con- 
ference, 145—examination causes of juvenile crime, 146—vicious 
education, 147—different classes of juvenile delinquents, 148—gaol 
discipline, <.—proportion of juvenile offenders, 149—why the pre- 
sent system of criminal legislation is ineffective, 150—inefficiency of 
gaol instruction, 153—the supply of natural wants removes the 
temptation to crime, 154—labours of Mr. John Ellis, 156—his evi- 
dence, 157—prevention of crime, 159—Miss Carpenter’s testimony 
in favour of compulsory education, 160—Lord J. Russell’s measure, 
161—suggestion towards rendering it available, ib.—religious train- 
ing, 163. 
E 


England, contemporary literature of, 246, 569—theology, 1b.—philo- 
sophy, 253, 575—natural science, 254—-political and social science, 
256, 578—history, 264, 584—geography and travels, 269, 588— 
fine arts, 589—fiction, 272, 591—poetry, 273. 
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Education, sects and secular, 112—demand for education, 113—weight 
of the “ denomination,”’ 117—Bell and Lancaster, 118—the art of 
calling names, 119—church opposition to national education, 7b.— 
opposition on the side of dissent, 121—the “ Baines” theory, 123— 
where are we now? 125—the Catholic difficulty, 127—the present 
system tried by its own standard, 129—broad principles, 131—pro- 
gress of critical inquiry, 133—danger of suppressing it, 135— 
Paine’s “ Age of Reason,” ib.—teaching by prejudice, 136. 














































KF 

Fiction as an art, the progress of, 342—love of fiction a universal 
passion, 343—the Milesiaca of Aristides, 345—the Ethiopica of Helio- 
dorus, 347, Teutonic romance, 349—Amadis of Gaul, 351—rise of 
a new school, 353—Richardson, Fielding, and Smollett, 355—rise 
of the dull and decorous school, 357—Miss Austin, 358—Scott, 359 
—system-monger novelists, 361—Kingsley’s “ Hypatia,’ 3862— 
who was Hypatia? 863—philosophy versus imstinct, 365—a 
soliloquy, 367—the Alruna maiden, 369—Daisy Burns, 371—what 
a novel should be, 373. 

France, contemporary literature of, 302, 627—science, 302—history, 
ib., 631—philosophy, 627—travels, 303, 634—belles lettres, 304. 





G 
German mysticism in the seventeenth century. See Mysticism. 
Germany, contemporary literature of, 288, 609—theology, 289— 
history, 292, 609—travels, 295, 618—biography, 615—fiction, 300 
—poetry, 625. 


H 
Heraldry, pedigree and. See Pedigree. 


[ 


India and its finance, 177—the deficit, 179—war and opium, 181— 
the deficit confirmed, 183—land, customs and salt, 185—British 
supervision, 187—the army, 189—cotton and corn, 191—revenue 
from land, 193—real difficulty of Indian finance, 195—present posi- 
tion of the Indian question, 197. 

Italy, religion in, 311—moral value of the Italian question, 313— 

death of catholicism in Italy, 315—degradation of the papacy 

under secular powers, 317—anti-social education of the clergy, 319 

—protest against the empire and the church, 321—incompatibility 

of theocratic with civil tradition, 323 — neo-catholicism in Italy, 

325—sophistry of Vincenzo Gioberti, 327—historical experiment 
under Pius 1X., 329—impossibility of a spiritual reform in the 
church, 331—popular struggle against papal orthodoxy, 333—non- 
success of protestantism in Italy and its cause, 335—the religious 
type of the Italian mind, 337—the Italian idea, 339—the mission 
of the future, 341 
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J 


Job, the book of, 417—neglect of Biblical criticism in England, ib.— 
origin and course of religious speculation, 419—+transition periods 
in religion, 421—central idea of the Jewish polity, 423—date of the 
book of Joh, 424—the author a Gentile, 425—double action of the 
poem, 427—the three friends, 429—the internal struggle, 431—the 
revival of faith, 433—pious uncharitableness, 435—the triumph of 
faith, 437—close of the poem, 439—its theory of life, 441—dis- 
tinction between material and moral progress, 443—F aust, 445— 
contrast between fact and theory, 447—what knowledge can do, 
449. 





‘ K 

Knox, John, 1—birth of Knox, 3—the first reformer, 7—George 
Wishart, 9—execution of Cardinal Beaton, 11—the exiles of St. 
Andrews, 13—Knox at the court of Edward VI., 15—Knox’s theory 
of human life, 17—his residence at Geneva, 18—the queen regent, 
19—-views of the court of France, 21—return of Knox to Scotland 
23—~scenes at Perth, 25—destruction of the monasteries, 27—treaty 
with Elizabeth, 29—principle of toleration, 31—return of Mary 
Stuart, 33—Knox’s interview with her, 35—the young ladies of the 
court, 37—proposed trial of Mary, 39—character of the regent 
Murray, 41—his murder, 43—the protestant lords, 45—Knox’s 
sermons, 47—the close, 49. 











L 


Languages, ancient and modern, school claims of, 450 — Pillans’s 
* Rationale of Discipline,’ 451—errors of friends and foes of 
“ classics,’ 453—importance of study of language, 455—invalid 
reasons for “ classical” studies, 457—the word “ classics’? contains a 
fallacy, 459—modern “ classicism,’ 461—fallacy of the “ results” 
argument, 463—the “subordination” theory, 465—Nature’s order 
in teaching, 467—teaching of science misrepresented, 469—greater 
utility of modern languages, 471—affinity of languages, 473—what 
is the use of Latin? 475—“ drilling”? not confined to “ classics,” 
477—ancient and modern tongues compared, 479—“ subordination” 
theory in practice, 481—distinction of teaching and training mis- 
used, 483—intellectual and moral tests, 485—want of qualified 
teachers, 487—“ classics” best deferred, 489—unsuitableness of 
classical training, 491—advantages of delay, 493—*classics’’ not 
the base of education, 495—reform not to be hoped for from teachers, 
497—but inevitable, 498. 

Legislation. See Over-legislation. 





M 


Moore, the life of, 165—resemblance between Moore and Horace, ib.— 
Lord John Russell as editor, 166—arrangement of Moore’s memoirs, 
167—his boyhood and youth, 168—his letters, 169—his marriage, 
171—his diary, 172—anecdotes, 173—the Byron memoir, 175— 
Moore’s imitators, 176. 
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Mysticism, German, in the seventeenth century, 499—religious conten- 
tions in Silesia, 7+.—the conservative and progressive parties in pro- 
testantism, 500—Jacob Bohme, 501—William Law, 502—danger 
of mysticism, 503—John Scheffler, alias Angelus Silesius, 504— 
Abraham von Franckenberg, 505—Scheffler becomes a Roman Ca- 
tholic, 506—the “Cherubic Wanderer,” 507—samples of its epi- 
grams, 508—mystical idea of perfection, 509—identity of Law’s 
doctrine with that of Angelus Silesius, 510—extreme result of 
mysticism, 511—tendency of mysticism to union with Roman 
catholicism, 512. 


O 


Over-legislation, 51—self-diffidence the lesson of experience, 52— 
hoping against evidence, 53—a parable read backwards—the un- 
faithful servant entrusted with ten talents, 55—the theory of over- 
legislation analyzed, 57—old evils made worse, 59—new evils created, 
61—a question in dynamics, 63—vices of officialism, 65—virtues of 
civicism, 69—the last plea, 71 
naturally satisfied in the right order, 75—the state satisfies them in 
a wrong order, 77—all meddlers are protectionists, 79—state aid 
and national enervation, 81—political errors long-lived, 83. 


P 


Partnership with limited liability, 375—laws the truest witnesses of a 
nation’s political and social advancement, 7b.—confused state of the 
law of partnership, 377—-want of distinction between active and 
dormant partners, 37$ il cons : capital driven from 
trade, 381—effects on middle classes, clerks, patentees, &c., 383— 
evil effects on the working classes, 385—commandite partnerships 
described, 387—objections to the system: change an evil, 389— 
objection that the country is too rich: system open to fraud, 391— 
objections founded on the fear of fraud, 393—objection that the 
system is unfair to other traders, 395—objection that the system 
will encourage speculation, 397—absurdity of state intervention, 
399—Mr. Ker’s objection, 401—advantages: employment of capi- 
tal, &e., 403—limited liability frequently “adopted in England, 405 
—libe arty to form joint-stock compaiies recommended, 407—objec- 
tion to small joint-stock companies, 409—absurdity of state inter- 
ference, 411—social effect of limited liability, 413—social advantages 
for the working classes, 415. 

Pedigree and Heraldry, $5—the criticism here adopted not destructive, 
but constructive, ib.—signum nobilitatis, 87—the sentiment of birth, 
89—the French noblesse, 91—what is a gentleman ? 93—the old 
aristocracy, 95—heralds, 97—sorrows of Anthony 4 Wood, 99—the 
fatal roses, 100—duty of a gentleman, 101—modern history of the 
House of Lords, 103-—decay of old families, 105—great plebeians 
and small nobles, 107—old heraldic dreams, 109—essence of heraldry, 
110. 

Postulate, the wniversal, 513—probability that there exists some un- 
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recognised principle in our reasoning, 513—Reid versus Hume, 515 
—Sir W. Hamilton, 7b.—A datum wanted, 517—belief is primordial, 
519-—invariable existence the ultimate guarantee for any belief, 520 
Whewell on necessary truths, 521—Mill on inconceivableness, 523 
Mill is inconsistent, 5 25—inconceivableness a valid test, 527—con- 
ception and belief, 529—application of the universal postulate, 531 
—the idealism of Berkeley, 532—idealism assumes that which it 
denies, 533—idealism held to its own principles, 535—scepticism 
considered sceptically, 537—objective existence known primarily, 539 
—premises of scepticism vicious, 541—a fabric of fallacies, 543— 
Kant’s doctrine of time and space, 544—his proposition unthinkable, 
547—reconciliation of philosophy and common sense, 548— illusion 
of metaphysicians, 549—scepticism’s last refuge, 550. 


R 
Religion in Italy. See Italy. 


Russia, the progress of, 551—Mr. Urquhart, 7b.—Russian encroach- 
ment, ib.—retrospect, 553—diplomatic advantages of Russia, 555— 
effects of England’s want of a fixed policy in foreign affairs, 556— 
influence of Russia in Spain, 557—in Hungary, 558—Kossuth’s 
appeals to England, 561—Lord Palmerston, 563—secret diplomacy 
ought to be renounced, 564—conduct of our government in relation 
to Denmark, 7.—the Turkish question, 565—war imminent, 567. 


S 


Sects and Secular Education. See Education. 


T 


Turkish Empire, the, 215—state of the continent, 76.—momentousness 
of the Eastern question, 216—Mr. Macfarlane and Mr. Spencer, ib. 
— politic: al history of Turkey, 218—general and special interests at 
stake in the Turkish Empire, 219— possible reconstruction of the 
Eastern states, 221—danger of the partition, 223—policy of England, 
225—Austrian interests “and French diplomacy, 227—policy of the 
Russian Gove s there enough vitality in the Turkish 
empire to preserve it from dissolution ? 230—prejudice of race and 
character of administration, 231—financial policy of the Divan, 233 
—errors of internal government, 235—policy of Greek emancipa- 
tion, 237—present condition of Greece, 289—piracy in the Levant, 
241 — Ionian criminals in Turkey, 248—the circular of Count 
Nesselrode, 245, 4 





